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CURRENT EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 



College Living. Harper's Weekly, April 8, 1896. 

The University of Pennsylvania. Harper's Weekly, April 15, 1896. 

Barnard College. By Annie Nathan Meyer. Harper's Bazar, May 
22, 1896. 

Youthful Reading of Literary Men. By Edith Dickson. Lippin- 
cotts' , June 1896. 

Teaching — A Trade or a Profession. By President J. G. Schurman. 
Forum, April 1896. 

Women's Student Life at Oxford. By Elizabeth C. Barney. Harper's 
Bazar, April io, 1896. 

The Ideal in Professional Training. By Mrs. Daniel Fulcomer. 
Education, April 1896. 

Aims and Methods in the Study of Literature. By Samuel Thur- 
ber. Education, April 1869. 

The Women's College Alumnae Associations. By Carolyn Halsted. 
Harper's Bazar, May 22, 1896. 

Columbia University and the City of New York. • By Nicholas 
Murray Butler. Harper's Weekly, May 13, 1896. 

The Politician and the Public School. By Superintendent L. H. 
Jones. Atlantic Monthly, June 1896. 
Mr. Jones uses as the basis of his paper information received from over 
1600 teachers and superintendents in all parts of the nation. This article is 
a striking presentation of the evils due to political influences in public school 
matters. He cites the schools of Indianapolis and Cleveland as examples of 
the benefits of freedom from these influences. Mr. Jones writes with great 
earnestness, and speaking as he does from a long and varied experience in 
the public schools of this country his judgment should have great weight 
with all thinking people. 

The Study of Child Nature in the Church. By Mary Chisholm 

Foster. Chautauquan, May 1896. 

Someone may point to the long list of enrolled Sunday-school scholars in 

this country and say that much is being done. No ! the very next to nothing 

is being done, and civil authorities are far in advance of the church in the 
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scientific and practical care and culture of young children. This fact is 
becoming apparent to some earnest primary teachers in the church, and they 
are inquiring for methods. It is not more method that is needed, but more 
intelligent consecration to this serious work, together with a knowledge of 
how to use the best appliances for a development of the threefold nature of 
the child. Teachers must study the child more closely, and come into more 
intimate, soul-genial contact with him. 

Natural Science in a Literary Education. By Professor A. H. 
Tolman. Popular Science Monthly, May 1896. 
The mathematics and the more exact physical sciences help, as no other 
branches of study can, to give to the mind habits of accuracy and a sense of 
proportion. In a class in literature many questions do not admit of exact 
answers ; the personal element must come in ; the answers of the most care- 
ful instructor are only an approximation to the truth ;' the answers of the most 
superficial scholar will not be entirely wrong. Indeed, since a literary master- 
piece makes its appeal primarily to the emotions and the imagination, the 
whole conception of definite, exact answers to specific questions has but a 
limited application to the work of the class in literature. In mathematics 
and the more exact physical sciences each problem is specific, and has one 
answer that is exactly right ; all other possible answers are exactly and 
entirely wrong. Every man needs the discipline of such study. 

A Last Word on the Olympian Games. By Charles Waldstein. 
Harper's Weekly, May 20, 1896. 

The Olympian Games were a thorough success as an athletic performance, 
as an inspiring spectacle, and as an international social event. 

There can be no doubt that this triumph has been achieved owing chiefly 
to the efforts made by the royal family of Greece, to the graciousness and 
cordiality of their manners, and to the hospitable generosity shown by the 
whole populace to their foreign guests and competitors. 

The whole organization and management of so complex an undertaking 
could not have been carried out in a more perfect manner. And it is well 
known that this was chiefly in the hands of the Crown Prince. He did not 
look upon himself as a mere figurehead, but took the whole work into his 
own hands, attending all the meetings, going to the office every day, and con- 
cerning himself with every detail. 

In re that International Scientific Language. Editorial. University 
Medical Magazine, February 1896. 
As it seems to us, the international language must be developed in our 
schools. If nearly every educational institution of the world teaches Latin, 
why not teach it properly, and apply the knowledge to some practical use. 
The utter failure of the average person to be able to utilize the knowledge 
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gained by the large amount of time spent upon Latin and Greek in the school 
is lamentable. Our institutions should insist on colloquial teaching. Teachers 
speaking Latin fluently should be employed to teach Latin colloquially, and 
native Greeks should be obtained to teach Greek colloquially. 

If those interested in securing an international language in reality will 
use their influence in establishing the colloquial method of teaching Latin and 
Greek in the schools of the world, either language, both written and spoken, 
may be used universally by the next generation. The realization of an inter- 
national language, like other advances, will come by education, not by force. 

The Olympic Games at Athens. By Charles Waldstein. Harper's 
Weekly, April 15, 1896. 

The original aim of the games, of producing complete and normal health 
among the Greek men and youths, was endangered by the growth of the 
"professional " spirit, and the means were converted into the end ; the whole 
life was subordinated to the pursuit of an athletic practice. If we merely follow 
up the ancient illustrations of Greek athletes in ancient statues, vases, etc., 
we can trace this process of "professional" degeneration. In the fourth and 
fifth centuries B.C. the athlete is a man presenting the finest proportions of 
the human figure ; the further we leave this highest period of Hellenic civiliza- 
tion and of their amateur sports, and approach the dissolution of their com- 
monwealth and the increase of professional and paid athletes, the more do we 
find bulky and formless types, in whom the mere muscular development 
seems to absorb all the vitality of the whole organism. 

The history of one of the contests alone, boxing, illustrates the process of 
degeneration. In the best period meiliches — that is, softeners, corresponding 
to our gloves, were introduced ; then follows, one stage further in severity, 
the imas oxus, the leather thong wound around the hand ; and finally, in the 
Roman period, the overfed, bulky, paid athlete fought with the cestus, studded 
with leaden balls, which brutally lacerated and often killed a contestant. 

It is well to learn from this history and to adopt only the customs of the 
highest period. 

The New Geography. By Albert P. Brigham. Popular Science Monthly, 
April 1896. 
It may as well be frankly admitted that geography and geology overlap. 
All sciences transgress each other's boundaries, and all bounds in Nature 
are largely matters of convenience. Geology never truly interpreted terres- 
trial history until, with Hutton and Lyell, it took to studying geography. Nor 
will the geographer understand the earth which he sees until he takes account 
of geology. Land forms can not be truly seen or faithfully described until 
seen and described in the light of their origin. Such forms will hide them- 
selves from the student who thinks they are dead. For him they might nearly 
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as well be buried. The geologist who seeks, for example, the causes of vol- 
canism, will find help in his study of the distribution and relative action of 
existing volcanoes — in other words, he cannot keep from geography. The 
geographer, in his turn, needs the perspective of ancient vocanic history, if 
he would appreciate his own facts. Because he has commonly had no such 
vista, he has burdened geneiations of boys with the solemn blunder that a 
volcano is a burning mountain. Thus we may vindicate for each science its 
own center while granting a generous measure of common facts. The differ- 
ence is in the point of view, the aim, and method of treatment ; the geologist 
seeks largely that which has been, the geographer that which is, and each 
must be known in the light of the other. It is precisely the case with two 
biologists, one of whom studies living, the other fossil, forms. The day is 
past when they can work apart ; yet none would deny that their fields are 
reasonably differentiated. 

FOREIGN NOTES 

CONDUCTED BY F. H. HOWARD 

The New Educational Bill. The Schoolmaster [London], April 4, 1896. 
We have no hesitation in describing the education scheme of the govern- 
ment as easily the most drastic and far-reaching series of proposals for the 
reconstruction of our educational system ever yet submitted to the Houses of 
Parliament. Conjecture as to its ultimate effects is, of course, more or less 
profitless, if interesting. But, looking far into the years, we see under the 
scheme the entire disappearance of the educational authority elected ad hoc ; 
we see the disappearance of the school board as such ; we see the simpli- 
fication and unification of local administration ; we see the parish council 
acting as the local managers of a school, in lieu of the present direct and 
autonomous control of the too often pettifogging school board ; we see the 
leavening of the private management of voluntary schools with a measure of 
supervision at the hands of the municipal authority ; and we see all forms of 
local education under the general directorship of a strong county or county 
borough authority. Now, these things may be in the dim and distant future 
only ; and they may or may not quite work out on these lines ; but if we 
venture at this early stage upon a comment at all, it would be to ask the 
teachers of the country to take the wider view of the present situation, and to 
look at the scheme in the first place in the light of these ultimate possibilities. 
They suggest much, we venture to think, that may be utilized in the long 
run for the betterment of all forms of education — primary because of its 
association with secondary, rural because of its more effective control, volun- 
tary because of the introduction of the element of representative supervisor- 
ship. 



